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things are among the causes of most of the happiness in the 
world; and it is equally plain that some of them also cause 
some unhappiness. Professor Souriau makes no serious effort 
to estimate the proportion which the amount of happiness thus 
caused bears to that of the unhappiness, nor does he consider 
whether any one of these causes is more necessary as a condi- 
tion of happiness than the others. To solve these or any other 
of the numerous problems which the phrase 'the conditions of 
happiness' at once suggests, it would be essential in the first 
place to obtain some clear idea as to the difference which differ- 
ent intensities of pleasure make to the total amounts of happi- 
ness in which they occur. But Professor Souriau scarcely no- 
tices the difficulties connected with intensity of pleasure, and 
is far from seeing how important is the place which those 
difficulties must occupy in any theory of happiness. 

S. Wateelow. 
Rye, England. 



Social Organization: A Study of the Larger Mind. By 
Charles Horton Cooley. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1909. Pp. xviii, 426. 

Those whose estimate of sociology has been formed largely 
through their knowledge of Herbert Spencer and other writers 
of his school, will find a pleasant surprise in this book. The 
older sociology was physical and even materialistic. The new 
sociology is frankly dependent upon psychology. It is, indeed, 
frequently not to be distinguished from psychology except in 
its point of view, which is not that of individual consciousness, 
but that of the collective life. Among the leaders of this new 
or psychological sociology in this country is Professor Cooley, 
of the University of Michigan, whose "Human Nature and the 
Social Order," and the volume we are about to consider may 
be taken as fairly representative of the new school. Those who 
have learned to expect something worth while through reading 
his former work, will be in no way disappointed in this, his 
latest production. 

The volume before us is in no sense a formal text on the 
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psychological aspects of sociology. It is, rather, a series of 
essays on fundamental sociological problems, written in delight- 
ful literary style, and with keen and sound psychological in- 
sight. The book is divided into six parts, Part I treating "The 
Primary Aspects of Organization"; Part II, "Communica- 
tion"; Part III, "The Democratic Mind"; Part IV, "Social 
Classes"; Part V, "Institutions"; Part VI, "Public WE" 
While all parts of the work contain sane and scholarly discus- 
sions of the problems with which they deal, Parts I and II are 
fundamental and contain the chief original contributions to 
sociological science. We shall, therefore, give them more ex- 
tended notice. 

In Part I Professor Cooley discusses the primary groups of 
society and their influence on the social life. By "primary 
groups" he means "those characterized by intimate, faee-to- 
face association and cooperation," such as the family, the play- 
group of children, and the neighborhood group of elders. Such 
groups are universal, belonging to all times and all stages of 
social development, and are "clearly the nursery of human na- 
ture." In spite of the fact that many other forms of associa- 
tion exist in the complex social life of the present, "the fact 
that the family and neighborhood groups are ascendant in the 
open and plastic time of childhood makes them even now in- 
comparably more influential than all the rest." These groups, 
then, are the springs of life, not only for the individual, but 
for social institutions. They especially give rise to our social 
ideals, which become the motive and test o£ social progress. Our 
notions of love, freedom, justice and the like are gotten very 
largely from life in these primary groups. Moreover, it is in 
them that we first get the idea of a moral unity, a 'we.' The 
family life, for example, is "the immemorial type of moral 
unity, and the source of its many terms, — such as brotherhood, 
kindness, and the like." "The ideal of moral unity" is, then, 
"the mother, as it were, of all social ideals." Democracy is 
an extension of the ideals from the playground and neighbor- 
hood group, while Christianity, as a social system, is based 
upon the family. The projection of these ideals into an ever 
more complex social organization, "the creation of a moral 
order on an ever-growing scale, is the great historical task of 
mankind." 

It follows from all this that social knowledge is needed as 
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the basis of morality. "We live in a system, and to achieve 
right ends, or any rational ends whatever, we must learn to 
understand that system." 

In Part II Professor Cooley gives, for the first time in soci- 
ological literature, strange as it may seem, full and adequate 
recognition of "communication" as a fundamental fact in the 
social life. Through communication, or all forms of interstimu- 
lation and response by means of symbols, the moral and psy- 
chical unity of society is made possible. "By means of this 
structure (the social communicating apparatus), the individual 
is a member not only of a family and a class and a state, but 
of a larger whole reaching back to prehistoric men whose thought 
has gone to build it up. In this whole he lives as an element 
drawing from it the materials of his growth, and adding to it 
whatever constructive thought he may possess." From this 
point of view Professor Cooley discusses the enlargement and 
perfection of means of communication in modern life and 
the resulting effect upon government, religion, and culture. 
Also, he takes up the effect of this enlarged psychical life upon 
the consciousness of the individual, on the one hand, and upon 
the efficiency and organization of public opinion as a control- 
ling agency in society, upon the other. The whole of this dis- 
cussion, as well as his discussion regarding the growth of classes 
and of institutions, is extremely interesting and suggestive, 
but perhaps enough of the book has already been given to indi- 
cate its value to all who are interested in social and moral prob- 
lems, whether on their theoretical or practical sides. To all 
such, the best service that the reviewer can do is heartily to 
commend to them the reading of the book itself. 

Charles A. Ellwood. 
University of Missouri. 



Human Nature in Politics. By Graham "Wallas. London: 
Archibald Constable & Co., 1909. Pp. xvi, 302.. 

Political thinkers and workers alike should derive much in- 
struction from the study of Mr. "Wallas 's stimulating little 
book. It is mainly an argument for the basing of political 



